176               Respect for the old families.
rising up and pulling down you who are gentlemen from your places, and saying "We will be gentlemen in our turn"? Now, Sir, that respect for authority is much more easily granted to a man whose father has had it, than to an upstart ', and so Society is more easily supported.' BOSWELL. ' Perhaps, Sir, it might be done by the respect belonging to office, as among the Romans, where the dress, the toga, inspired reverence.' JOHNSON. 'Why, we know very little about the Romans. But, surely, it is much easier to respect a man who has always had respect, than to respect a man who we know was last year no better than ourselves, and will be no better next year. In republicks there is not a respect for authority, but a fear of power.' BOSWELL. 'At present, Sir, I think riches seem to gain most respect.' JOHNSON. ' No, Sir, riches do not gain hearty respect; they only procure external attention. A very rich man, from low beginnings, may buy his election in a borough; but, cateris paribus, a man of family will be preferred. People will prefer a man for whose father their fathers have voted, though they should get no more money, or even less. That shows that the respect for family is not merely fanciful, but has an actual operation. If gentlemen of family would allow the rich upstarts to spend their money profusely, which they arc ready enough to do, and not vie with them in expence, the upstarts would soon be at an end, and the gentlemen would remain: but if the gentlemen will vie in expence with the upstarts, which is very foolish, they must be ruined.'
I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend of mine in Scotland2; observing, at the same time, that some
1 See Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 25, 1773, where Johnson, discussing the same question, says :—' There is generally a scoundrelzsm about a low man.'
8 Mackintosh told Mr. Croker that this friend was Mr. Cullen, afterwards a judge by the name of Lord Cullen. In Bosivclllana (pp. 250-2), Boswell mentions him thrice, and always as 'Cullen the mim-ick.' His manner, he says, was wretched, and his physiognomy worse than Wilkes's. Dr. A. Carlyle (Auto. p. 268) says that ' Cullen possessed the talent of mimicry beyond all mankind; for his was not
peoplet tlu* marring ^nitlty «»( y; and as nobody could prove the marriage except a person who Deen present at it, there could be no prosecution, because noisily ;nt could be compelled to be a witness." This put an end to thr er.' Twiss's Eldon, i. 234. Jee post, May 9, 1773, and May 13,1778.
